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Action And Integral Pedagogy 


An Action Sdwol 

'There ls plenty of action m our school * S3 VS 
the headmaster * The Sttldenl S ■ re 8C1 i VC in the classes, 
answer inf! questions, doing class work, solving prob- 
lems and. after school they do homework. Besides. 
WC have games quizzes, student run assemblies Wc 
have science, geography, history art, environment 
C ah i bi [ i 0 ns We have cu I rural programmes tcguEfi rly , 
pa re nts" n i g b Ls . speech coin pclitiOti S. SCOWtS and gui dcs 
days, even social service camps In fact, we have 10 
differem clubs lor different hobbies and Mlriilics, 
ranging from photography (O butterfly collections. 
And of courfc al the lime of exdlfll Ll lu i 0 n s rherc is 
plenty of action during the exams for Ihe studenLS. and 
afterwards for the rtaff. evaluation the papers " 

Sounds like a very good school And OIU 
which is putting into ope rat ton the Integral Pedagogy 
we have been looking ai in the last I lskucs at FaLh- 
ways Pot Action is the fourth element ill tilt icaeh- 


ing-leaming methodology paradigm of context, expe- 
rience. re fleet ion. action, evaluation. But are ail the 
'actiuns 1 described above really acimns in the Integral 
Pedagogy sense or are they what 1 would like to call 
activities. 

WMtJi Aeli^r £ 

In Integral Pedagogy, "Action refers to inter* 
rial human growlb based upon experience (hat has 
been reflected upon as well as its manifestation ex- 
re mail y * The ulterior growLhwe arc talking about a 
a growth in positive attitudes, in the ability La make 
decisions oneself, in being abto to clarify priorities, 
in personally appropriating some Irntb, some skit], 
and especially in growing in com passion and comm li- 
me nl tn nl hers The ini cn or human growth will even- 
tually show Itself exteriorly My positive altitude to 
people of differem beliefs may move me io organise 
an in Lerfa il h prayer service on 1 he occasion of unity 




ish you a very happy and 
prosperous festival season! ! ! ! !! 



day My reflection on the plight of blind people may 
lead me TO sympathy for the blind and them [0 exterior 
action by encouraging fellow Student lo collect money 
fpr a local blind school. 

Action in the Cla^grotun 

Let us Look at the classroom s-icnc. I I each the 
meaning of the words of a poem the students copy- 
down (he meanings And memorise them They are 
Active, and yel they are passive I The if action is 
merely an activity We arc in the two step teaching- 
Eearorng model where there is no reflection I now ask 
A student to read the poem and ask the sLudenrs In write 
down how they felt when the poem was being lead 
They art reflecting on Ehe cETuct nf the poem no 
them selves, on the it Feelings. They arc learning to 
understand their feelings. They are growing it an 
understanding of their feelings. And perhaps if the 
poem conveys to them Lhc beauty of a tree, they not 
only grow in the appreciation of trees hut choose la 
plant trees nr protect irees. 

Or I am teaching social studies - about elec- 
non to parliament How many are elected The pro- 
cess of filing a nomination for election The approxi- 
mate number oF voters. Losing your dopoSil. And so 
on All information to he memorised Plenty of 
activity. But then I goon to initiate a discussion OH 
whether later on the students would lake to stand for 
election, what they would do if elected The students 
are reflecting on a real life situation, and are asked to 
reflect together and to make choices, their own 
choices, not the ideas of the teacher. Here we cer- 
tainly ha™ activity its the students, in groups, talk 
together but. we also have action They are growing in 
ail understanding oflhe issues infighting an election, 
in the responsibility a mcnibet Of parliament lias. in 
the constraints ho/she may face 

Or 1 mav be teaching about a wholesome diet 
and outline the vegetables. Fruit, milk requirements 
needed for a healthy pc rso n The various pnss ibtl it ies 
sre discussed. There is activity and a certain ailiounl 
of aotioil as lhc students work onL foi ihemscbcS 
different combinations which would give a whole- 
some diet, and lhc cost involved But then T ask them 
if they know of anyone who cannot afford such a d lcI . 
how they fee! when they sec example young thin, 
malnourished children We arc HOW moving beyond 
information so reflecting oh the life situation of young 
children Eikc themselves Maybe in llte eEass itself 
there are cln I d re n w hose parents cannot afford a liealrhv 
dicl The students aFe growing internally faced with 
real life situations Hopefully they arc moving slow- 
ing 10 a choice 1o sec in what small way thsv can help 
kss Fortunate children la have a wholesome did We 
are in the area of nclio-n 


Teaching Students to Choose. 

En the keynote address given recency to a 
gathering of teachers from diEfercnl schools, the 
gUUSt Speaker, after stressing the unique importance 
of the work of a teacher, suggested that "in a sckeciv 
as wide open and drenched in get-it-now materialism, 
the most important seeds you OAli plain are those that 
leach your sluduiilS TO make choices Most of your 
Siudeti IS can be just about a oy thi ng they wa nt to be do 
just abou L any Nil ri g they wa Fit to (to and ind u Lgc i n a uy 
pleasure lhey wish It is essential for you to unbne 
these siudcnls with standards and values that will he’p 
them make choices about everything from tile enter- 
tain mcnls they watch and participate in 10 the col- 
leges they attend and ihe car ccr,s lhey pursue " Of 
course, ht was speaking in a patliculoi context In 
leachers teaching rich students hui I think the fact 
llial tvC teachers need ip give our tludrntsthe ability 
lo choose responsibly SuTtily holds good 

Action Outsiilr the CJjSSjJflfl l 

Let us leave the classroom and move to the 
actions thai lho head nr the school mentioned Ul the 
beginning of Ihis article talks about games, cultural 
programmes, parents' nights, social service camps 
and SO or Are they actions in Pul Integra! Pedagogy 
sense They may be They may not be ' They may be 
i lie result Of the staff reflecting Oh their experience 
of these activities and seeing that ihcy do Foster 
iciLerhal growth in their students Bui basically Ihcy 
are learning experiences and; they may include inter- 
nal growth Or ihe opposite. 

A gome may become a fierce compel it ion Id 
win at all cosls with. the coach demanding full elfotl, 
and in the event of the team losing, pretesting that the 
referee was unfair, and pointing out lhai the players 
had disgraced the school even though Lhey had tried 
their best The head of ihe school may praise the 
Leam when LI wins but either make no remark of its 
effort when i1 loses, or even endorse I tie coach's 
opinio o that Llle team members have let down Ihe 
name of the school So the students pick up the 
message Ural wiuiEihg is all that malLeis iti life And 
the school administration obviously has. not reflet Led 
on (he games activity and its meaning for the a 13 round 
growth Of the student in the COnltixt of the overall 
aims of the school 

Parents Miiht s 

Let us look ai parents" nights. Activity or 
Adion 7 E! depends 3 was talking to parents about the 
school parents' night in which I hen young daughter in 
class 1 took pari She and the OLllCT s indents irt her 
class had Id buy clothes and masks to make up as 



nni rials - only GCKt Rupees; per child 1 The daughter 
w as yji lire stage for about 3 in inures and because there 
were many ' t n i jii :-tl 5 " tilrc their daughter, they couldn't 
even recognise her There were many similar c □ I mirfn L 
items At a conservative esltroatc ihc parents must 
have spent three lakh rupees to gel their children or 
the stage for this wonderful, eq-lourful show Was 
such a parent!; 1 night an action, one planned niter 
rcncptiort on the values being comm □ mealed to the 
parents ' CcrLainls I he parents J talked to were not 
happy to waste hard earned money on items which 
would be of use only for 3 minutes and after shal he of 
no use. 

Reflection on ScHihiI Activities 

We ccald take other activities of the school 
There ate Learning experiences Does the staff come 
together It) rcHcei on whether Ihcsc learning expert" 
Cnees arc building up the students into compassion- 
riEc-, earing students Docs the staff reflect with the 
head of the school on whether the various activities 
a re liel ping or hi ode t mg c he si ated a t ms of 1 Liu sc heed ,J 
A Tier Ihc social service camps, do Lhc students, wilh 
the teachers reflect on 1 her r experience living with 
simple villagers, on how 11 uch the learnt from the 
experience and on bow it has a fleeted their attitudes . 
Of is the social service camp just one more item in the 
school routine that has to be completed ? 

Content Influences Altitudes 

Of course the action.. Ih-c interior growth we 
arc I al king about, the positive at I nudes and value we 
wish lo build up. arc intimately connected with the 
firs! element of lhc integral pedagogy paradigm, the 
context A student may Come fioni a home whtiU 
these positive values are being nourished whereas 
another may come from a home where the apposite 
va lues are at Jcusl i n d i t ee I 3y he i ng encou raged And 
the actual school climate may be one that is full of 


sharing, concern, cooperation or one of competition, 
striving foj academic excellence alone, focussing 0t 
ind.tvidu.itl performance, willl an iron discipline that 
gives no Chance for a persem to exercise her fiecdom 
Integral Fedagogy lasists that the school climate must 
be ana lysed 1 0 see it. is really is in conform! ly with the 
slated beautiful aims of Ihc school For Lhe context is 
also the experience the student naluraUv reflects 
upon and in this way attitudes are formed. 

Action Fulfills the Vision 

Integral Pedagogy is a value based pedagogy. The 
mclhodolo&V is mean! Lo enable the student to he 
guided by the teacher (0 actively appropriate learning 
And the active learning is in view of the vision of a 
student who wishes to be one tif compel cnee, of 
conscience, of compassion and of commitment (0 the 
formation of a better SOtteb It li a vision of students 
who ure ready la enter into the sacrifice and jOy of 
sh ari n g t hei r 1 1 fo wi th others and who undersi and t h at 
other persons and not material possessions arc their 
richcsl treasure Therefore Action m Ihc Pedagogy is 
[he critical final stage in the actual Leaching learning 
paradigm Though Action is surely deeper personal 
understanding of a particular tru th and the rcforc means 
growth m academic competence it especially is con- 
cerned with growth in the formation of conscience, of 
compulsion and commitment 

We have loo many example of persons who 
are academically competent but lack Conscience and 
com passion and are ready to use 1 licit competence is 
selfish ways, even to time explosive devices to kill 
innocent people in a crowded market place We want 
persons of COKtipaSiion. of conscience, or commit- 
ment to society:, persons who will use their compe- 
tence to uplift the poor, to bring peace among warring 
groups, to bring more efficient waiS of farming 10 
poor farmers. This is the action that will moke for a 
heller world for all of us to live In 




Demonstrate Respect For Everyone's Ideas 


Children often don't gel the chance to lea mm that they can develop original ideas 
because we linul their imagination During art or story telling activities, be sure >0 he 
accc.pi 1 ng of all children's ideas yes, even the ones that don’t seem related to the topic ai hand 
Children learn lo slrelch their imagination when they feel comfortable thal 0 teacher won'! 
humiliate them foi thinking differently from everyone else's Brainstorming is a great way to 
nurture children's thinking abilities 




Evaluation 


"Tests daily, weekly, m o m [i tv Only exams, 
ex Jins, exams." So cries (he student And | he teacher, 
wnh, pile* of exercise books or exam papers, tries 
mil, "Corrections, corrections, eva I u aiions When 
wilt Ll. ever end V Surety evaluation is an area that 
needs Eookinp. into and (his is the final element in 
Integral Pedagogy So we will be Looking al the 
foil owing questions - 

I . What should be evaluated ? 

2 How and by ■whom ? 

3 How often 7 

Why should be crilialcd 7 

The answer, if we judge but curie n I practice, 
seems obvious . W r e a re m ca ni i o eva I uatc w h eE he r ( he 
students have feaml what I have taught, i.c. the portion 
tn English or Physics or History But if we refer back 
Lo lire Other dements in Integral Pedagogy, then we 
have to ask whether thal means facts, informal ion 
which has (□ be memorised, or are we trying to evalu- 
ate whether student can think for herself, has her own 
opinions, feelings, on I he subject matter. In other 
words, even when we are evaluation the subjects. Out 
evaluation will depend on the lype of questions we are 
asking Are they questions for the imaginn'ion, the 
feelings, for analysis, synthesis f Arc they probing 
questions 7 Arc they questions demanding one right 
answer or many tighl answers 7 Do we ask questions 
relating our subject to tbe life situation of our stu- 
dents ? Depending on whether wc arc osinj, model ! 
(experience — > action) or model 2 (experience — > 
reflection -> action], cue questions and therefore 
our evaluation approach will differ. 

So the answer seems obvious. We evaluate 
the subjects we Leach even Though rhe evaluation may 
differ according to the type of questions -we ask. We 
are in the academic evaluation area But evaluation in 
Integral Pedagogy is not limited In academic evalua- 
tion If evaluation is limited to academic testing, it 
means ihal we arc indirectly admitting Lbat is all ihc 
school Is really concerned with {'he school may have 
as its aim the nil round development of the child It 
may say that it wishes to form a person fur others, 3 
person of competence, conscience, compassion and 
commitment ft may say it intends lo form a respon- 
sible citizen Bui the only feedback given to the 
parents ern the growth of the child is the academic 
progress, with a few remarks on punctuality, indust ri- 


ousness. and co-curricular activities 

I m egral Pedagogy insist s I hat eva luali on must 
go beyond academic evaluation. It must be compre- 
hensive because we are concerned With the students' 
well-rounded growth a£ persons for others There- 
fore evaluation of Ihc student' growth tn altitudes 
priorities and actions consistent with being a person 
for others is essential If we say that we aim at 
forming persons of competence, conscience, com- 
pass inn find commitment. there it is only right that 
we should evaluate these areas and give proper feed- 
back lo students and parents OH the growlh in these 
areas . 

How to Evaluate 7 

The how of the evaluation is actually linked 
with who is to evaluate. But we may say thai obviously 
the tcachcF Is. one to evaluate. Is she 1 Isn'L this 
cojie radio ling the approach of Integral Pedagogy in 
Wllich we are advocating that the Student takes an 
active role III her learning, aod therefore in evaluation 
also ? Moreover, when we are embarking on Lire 
assessment of a Student's character, her concern for 
Others, her compassion, commitment, conscience, 
cooperation, etc il docs scent more acceptable if the 
Student judges herself rather than ihe leather pissing 
judgement Of course. Lhis will not be easy It will 
depend on the maturity of the Student, ihc mentoring 
system of the school, on the trust el mini c We may 
decide to start a new approach rn what is to be evalu- 
ated through a teacher centered evaluation. But let us 
first look at the ideal 

hi u dent- (.'entered Evaluation 

The ideal, even in the academic area, is to 
encourage student-centered assessment Tins will 
need both a Change of altitude and guidance from (he 
teac her The tcac her i s i he one w ho acconspa hies ihf 
Student in her growth and therefore the one who helps 
the siudeni to assess her growth The initial step ls 
helping the student Lo establish criteria for a good 
piece of work Th is wi] I obviously di ffer w i duly f tom 
subject 10 subject. The following are Iwo possible 
ways of doing (his for tasks ihat ask for essay type 
wait. 

1 Brainstorm qualities of a good pi ece of work and 
discuss each one 

2 Show Lhe class some work which you consider to 



be good. Ask LJscijl La divide into Email L groups, lo 
notice the good points about the work and to list 
them. 

May be Ike criteria., once selected, cuuld be 
put on a class notice board: so lhat they can be referred 
to. Having established ike criteria, the following [wo 
questions can be asked ab our the work Lo be assessed, 
i) What's good about it 7 ii) Whsl needs (o be Im- 
proved 7 The answers may be recorded by each stu- 
dent and a ( Cached to the wo tk And if I here is a lot that 
needs improving, (ben (be student may wont to do l( 
again. 

Raving assessed her own work, a student 
may wish (o seek a second opinion or make com pari’ 
sons Where cooperative learning is being used, 
peer assessment either in pans, or in groups, is the 
obvious way. Moreover peer assessment helps lo 
develop awareness of personal strengths and weak- 
nesses, and gives the student ihe benefit of another's 
perspective The tame two questions given above 
could be used because they a re construe! ive 

and not derogatory. 

The Teacher's Hole 

ScEf and peer evaluation doesn't mean ihe 
teacher has nothing to do The following are some of 
the roles to maintain - 

i. Making sure the students understand howto evalu- 
ate the work 

iL, Slaying neutral - resisting Ihe temptation in re- 
ject or disallow ah assessment 

Hi Encouraging students to check on inaccuracies 
I ml hut Ilian pet nit ng out mistakes) 

Nan -Academic Evaluation 

Student-Centered evaluation is even more 
desirable in the non-academic domain. The teacher is 
the guide, ihe companion of the student. She helps the 
student ! n draw ti p a profile of the growth aim 5 for 1 be 
vear with descriptors lo indicate the behaviour. Co- 
operation is one of the aims., so ihc student is helped 
to describe what cooperation will mu an for her in the 
daily rhythm of school life Every (wo or Three 
mouths, the sLudenl marks where she stands Trust 
between rhe teacher through a mentoring system w ill 
enable sharing to take place wherein the siudenl may 
ask ihe teacher for a frank opinion of her seif evalu- 
ation. Or the teacher may give a gentle suggestion 
that the evaluation is too generous or not generous 
enough, nearly this evaluation is meant for senior 
students 


Evaluation by Teichtri 

IT wfc flte dealing with junior Students Tor 
whom self evaluation in value and character areas is 
not feasible, or we feel that the school Or the parents 
or t he students are not ready Tor self-evaluation, then 
there are ways tic teacher cm evaluate. Some schools 
have progress report cards in which the character 
areas are listed with descriptors (behavioural objec- 
tives) in brackets in help the teacher in the assess- 
ment. A good exercise f or- staff mooting is for the 
Staff to suggest descriptors for Staff meeting is for 
the slaff to suggest descriptors for a staff meeting is 
for the staff to suggest de&criplnrs for a particular 
quality For example : Responsibility tan be trusted 
tn carry gut assigned tasks, is careful of the school 
a ltd Others property An observant class teacher hefped 
by these descriptors can make a fairly accurate as- 
sessment. 

However, it is wise to have a teachers' consul- 
tative Conference so that the class teacher with other 
teachers who are teaching that ciass can share their 
cbscrvul ions In ( h i s way 3 mote object ivc picture ca n 
be obtained. If there is a mentoring system in the 
school in which the class teacher or home room 
teacher is the mentor, then she will have a very good 
idea nf the way the Student is growing, And if the 
Students are in Ihc habit of journaling, of writing 
regularly their reflections on Ihcjr feelings, insights, 
etc., and there is trust whereby ihc student can share 
the journal with the teacher, this will give the teacher 
Eurlhcr insight into the character of I bo child 

Observation of the Student 3tid cu-cnrricnlar 
activities will reveal tn the teacher another side of the 
student. Even better wi El be giving ah opportunity for 
Ihe student to take part in social service camps., or m 
regular programmes for (he poor. Moreover, Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Lhc Affective Domain, outlining the 
levels Of a value, can be 3 great help lo evaluate whore 
a Student Stands For example, is slit 1) merely aware 
□f Lhe need to be concerned for the environment or 
ti} ready Id lake part in a campaign to grow trees only 
w r ben asked or in) willingly volunteering lo lake 
pan in such a campaign or iv) active in convincing 
others In take part In such a campaign 7 

Hnw Often to Evaluate 7 

Periodic testing of the academic growth of 
the student surely will he done more frequently than 
comprehensive evaluation of the Students' well- 
rounded growth as persons for others However, it 
may be good to reflect Ob the number of weekly, 
monthly, semester tests that arc given, and why they 
are given. In some schools with frequent written 
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ic sting, 3 asked the teachers why there were, to many 
tests. They usually replied that tests force the student 
to learn ! Yet 1 have been (o schools where there ate 
written examinations only twice or at the most three 
times a year, and the Students seem to learn well, and 
do well tn their final government exams. And of 
course the teachers are saved from continually 'cor- 
recting' exams and weekly tests These teachers arc 
continually testing their students and observing them 
in the class itself. Comprehensive evaluation in the 
Integral Pedagogy sense encompassing (he all round 
growth hf the Student need not be marked as often as 
academic testing but it docs need to be done periodi- 
cally in some of the ways described above 

CtoptnlibU With parents 

Parents will need to be educated in what we 
are doing. The probably are used to progress reports 
with a strong academic bias. A more balanced report 


card w tl I have to be explained to them. Such a progress 
report card will have to be introduced gradually. Pos- 
sibly, When Comprehensive evaluation is first intro- 
duced, the teacher, instead of giving a written e valua- 
tion in i he sensitive character areas, will have (o meei 
parents and discuss with them I he evaluation of their 
child, especially if there is ilo self assessment sys- 
tem The alrn-s and objectives of The school may need 
to be emphasised more so that the parents sec (bat we 
are trying, with their help, to evaluate the growth of 
their child precisely in those areas the school consid- 
ers important Naturally academic competence will 
not be downgraded but the vital growth areas nf per- 
sons uf conscience, off compassion and of commit- 
ment will be given iheir due place. Such an approach 
Lo evaluation is a challenging last, for M wsl l be fated 
with (he cbjecti on lha| such evaluation is impossible, 
evendangcrotiS But if we wi sh Io help pur 51 tide 01 s to 
the all round growth we talk abouL so often, thou such 
an evaluation is essential. 
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Baevs Day Out 


Bljoya Kapoor 
The Shri Ram School 
Vasanl Vi bar 
New Delhi 57. 


It was 8. 10 am on a Friday morning The Shri 
Ram School. New Delhi, prepared for the start of 
another day As ihe chitdren Irickkd in full of 
energy, animated eouver&iiiou and laughter tilled the 
air Amidst the cacophony of sounds, was heord the 
shriek of a two mouth a Ed bahy - an attempt to 
Ldontily with his new environment for the next two 
hours No. we definitely do rol admit infants- into 
our school However, 9th of August, I9t?ti, was an 
exception, ll was flaby's Day Out - a day when all 
siblings under ihe age of two, would visit ihe 'second 
home' of their older con oterpa rts 

The school looked beautiful with all the 
CU LOUCS, paintings, Streamers, balloons and baby 
pa ntpherna lia iliat adorned it's wal I $ T n the ha 1 1 up- 
stairs, the older children introduced Ihe audience to 
I Fier r family - mama, papa and baby The confidence 
and pose with which they spoke and conducted them 


selves, was commendable. 

Many family secrets were divulged The highs 
and lows of a sibling relationship as seen through Ihe 
eyes Of a 5 year old was CXlremcly perceptive as ii 
wascntcTtailltilg 

The sense Of identify and security ihfll a fam- 
ily inspires was clear when parents and children, alike 
spoke of W experiences, and affect ionaiely urged 
each other to share 1 he m The atmosphere was charged 
with joy and excitement, but moreover, 0 sense of 
pride in the strong bond that the family unit peipeJu- 
ates • An overwhelming (ogelhernesi. untouched by 
individual personality traits. Is non afterwards n ■ 
'Li tile guests’ for ihe day proceeded to enjoy ihe 
games and paddle pools, especially laid nut for them 
Before leaving, they left I licit footprints on a scroll 
of paper, but mom deeply io our beans and minds. 
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Towards Teaching Of M athematics At 
Primary Level 


Whether we teach mathematics, science, lan- 
guage, social science nr any ulhcr subjects, any par- 
licnlar skill or amiude, the fundamental questions 
that we should ask are: 

II who is teaching ^ 

2 . who ls being taught 7 

3. what is being taught 7 

4. what is being learned 7 

5. why it is being taught 7 

£i how much is being taught 7 

2 . huw it is beihg Laughl ? 

ft what are the pointers for innovation 7 

Who is leaching mat hematics Is i very Important 
question. 

The teachers' subject ■cnaipetcncv: 

At primary level, most of US adults know the 
concepts taughl at rhat level Hence mosL uf us fed 
that wc are competent. The Leathers tmtSS he able <0 
arrange the concepts ult logical and psychological 
sequence tn small incremental Stages. 

The teachers' Mfritmlc Inwards the aabjecl: 

Some teachers with bigli degree subject com- 
pctcncy may not be able to create Interest in children. 
The tcachct must have a positive attitude towards the 
subject A teacher who loves maths, who finds poetry, 
rhythm, beauty and wonder in mathematics will suc- 
ceed in creating a sparkle in Lhe cy es of those who are 
learning it. 

The leilurf altitude inwards the child: 

Some teachers teacn mathematics and yet 
oLbcrs teach tht child Concern Inwards child and its 
needs must take priority Lo the content pF (caching. A 
tracker who believe* th.yt children are poLcnLial Win- 
ners and help them In win Successively wil] create 
self confidence among them Inwards themselves and 
I tic subject 


Who is being taught ? 

P.Eyelofl menial nates: 

It ids the children of three In ten years nf age 
ihai the teachers, are facing in our pre-primary and 
primary classes. They are at prc-opcrationa! stage of 
mental activity 1 and am slowly reaching the concrete 
operational stage. Even when they leave primary 
classes, they have not reached tJie formal operational 
stage This understanding must help the teacher tn 
plan the methodology of teaching. 

Emotional needs of lhe Child; 

They are at the lender age of needing adult' 
love -and enre ll is not the rigidity 1 and logic of the 
subject LhaL ihey appreciate They appreciate the 
leachers' understand; of them and lhe loving care they 
get from the teacher. 

{.'uriPiilv nf lhe child: 

They arc aj nn age of curiosity, wonder, 
Openness and the name Lime, sensitive. They lire full 
of questions The teachers have to find ways and 
means Of developing these qualities by gLving them 
opportunities, to freely communicate with Help ihcm 
In satisfy Lhe inuTicdiaEe curiosity and Lead them Lo 
raise the level of curiosity Help litem to appreciate 
lhe wonders nf lhe mathematical world around them 
u'hi le cha 1 1 esgi rag them to disco ver more of the m The 
child is au explorer anti nnl a passive recipient of 
knowledge 

What la. .iwgfrl; 

We are teaching mathematics. Mathematics 
is one of Lhe basic skills needed For precise mmmii- 
uicalEon Language and literature is a descriptive and 
imaginative way of communication, mathematics bring 
quantil alive precision lo our language. As such math- 
ematics ts also a form of language Hence ai pre- 
primary level, mathematics is more of a language 
teaching, A child who does not understand lhe mean- 
ings et" Hlc words “more-less, bEg T s mail* 'will have no 
quantitative difference between say 8 and ti 

Maths is aim ah strati 

Maths convey a lot of abstract ideas. At pre- 
pt unary level, where children are at pre-opcraiional 
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ilage and concrete operational Stage, the need to 
team these abstract ideas ih rough repeated concrete 
activities. 

Wbtlt \t learn » 

!r is not always true ihai what ta being taught 
is what is being learned The teacher communicates 
from the mehtal framework of the teacher while the 
child is absorbing lots from Lis own limited mental 
frarncwOik A teacher may be fully aware thsl the 
word " sum" has two meanings i.e "lotsl" as well as 
“problem". Over-use of this word io mean “toLai" in 
addition problems wit! imprint in the minds of the 
Children Lll9t "sum" means r total' . When the teacher 
ash I he child "Do this sum 4 Out of 2b apples in a box, 
5 are rotten How many are good ones ? The child 
a sswers JO + 3 -25 because for the ehi Id H sum* means 
*addthe numbers" "Multiply" gives rise io increase 
of a quantity Is n always true m the ease of integers 
and fractions I This difference of mental framework 
is a common problem while teaching of any concept In 
maths, language nr any o(hcr subject 

This problem is of great consequence while 
the teacher is trying tn cultivate certain values. In 
order to cultivate (he habit of hard wo rk a teacher may 
be templed create high spirit of Competition among 
[lie students and the child in ay learn ibat coming on 
top of others is more important Ehao real hard work 

Why it it being taught f 

The immediate answer that comes to ns it that 
we arc preparing the children for their future. The 
chi Id lias a present a nd a fm ore. When we forgel about 
the present and concent rale only on building Lhe fu- 
ture of the child, the child cannot under stand and 
appreciate what i s bei ng < augh t The topics, concepts 
and problems that are [aught must have sortie rotatioil- 
s h i p wit h the chi Id's life a f present A eh il d ren a rc not 
merely miniature adults to be prepared for life. They 
are persons id their own right They have gol a present 
to cope with As such they need to solve their prob- 
lems of today and our teaching must help them to do 
this Then we can think of future. A topic io math- 
ematics will be useful to 1 hem in their adult Life is not 
a good excuse to include that io the curriculum. Io 
other words maths which taught in order to help ihcm 
solve Their problems, nndersland the world around 
Lhem should have greater emphasis 

In the process of covering a lol of syllabus, 
most Of US teachers forget to leach them to think, to 
Lcaro by ihemselvos, ability to discover, Lo analyse 
problems, to solve problems, to appreciate Lhe art and 
they rhythm of mathematics. The main conicor of 


teaching mathematics, teaching should be dev el-op - 
meni of these skills. This needs a search into our 
syllabus and met hods of leaching 

Hnw much to leach T 

Fortunately , there is an awaken i nr, i a the teach- 
ing community- that teaching a lol Of content matter is 
ooi the way to teach mat he malice Si ill there are 
teachers and school systems teaching more than the 
child ai a pan Lcular age level can grasp Nodoubi they 
Succeed in teaching whai they want. But children 
don't succeed, in learning whal has been taughl The 
children arc under great Strain and as soth they con- 
sider mathematics as a tough subject which cannot be 
understood or appreciated. Hence learning of math- 
ematics leave us learning number names, tables of 
addition, mull iplj cal ion etc by note [earning; without 
understanding the conccpi of mimbernessor concept 
of successive addition etc. 

Wuw to Icarh ? 

This IS Oilc of Ihomosl import anl asped whtch 
needs considcral ion. Teach Cf S have lo b nng al l wbat 
has been said above into focus 

The child 's mental developmental level must 
guide lhe teacher to plan the type of material and lhe 
activities m lhe class. Any I caching of matbemalical 
concepts wall have Eo start with concrete activities 
loading lo seiiu-CoriCtete ones and finally lo abstrac- 
tton. 

Since the itlLelhLLOO span of Ehe Children is not 
long, jH Lhe activities most be planned keeping Ibis in 
mind 

The male rial Ilia: is used for leaching and Hie 
content that is taught must be familiar to their life 
situation. Child's physical, social and cultural envi- 
ronment should be the basis on which the absIraCI 
concepts should be developed 

The leaching must be done in small iBtremeu- 
tal SLages and evaluated so that lhe child must reel a 
winner Success breeds success 

The teaching must concentrate on be I ping Ehe 
child discover the mathematical concepts, ihc inter- 
relationship of dEfferenE concepts (ad dm on and Sub- 
tractions, addition and multi plications) 

C hi Idren are physical Ly aclive by nature. When 
ever possible the aclive physical participation by the 
children must be used In order to leach and evaluate 
the concepts 
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L8.Ek*l HcQnencr c i ^ < psvch.itteiril ■equciacei 

The leachci must use (he logical ^equcntfrof 
itic Subject and the psycbologiC^I sequence of 4hq 
child judiciously while planning rhe lessons, wiihoul 
losing the imporlanca of eilliej of them 

c £ Logical sequence canid he [caching sjv 
mulliplEcatian tables of two. ihrec, four cl c. up lolcn 
Psychological Sequence could be to Leach tables of 
iwo usECig the same principle Of successive add [I tom. 
Mow (caching table of lea, and fives then fours and 
CEghls, foil Lowed by (hret. six. Mine and 3L Just seven 

In primary class children may become very 


compel ent in ihe four operations Bui when tl comes 
to solving verbal problems , I hey dp nnl know wha| 
Opcfaijons nr combi ilalLon^ of operations 10 use 
Hence lilt teacher in the primary cl OSS iti aider in 
make Ihe operations meaningful must help the chil- 
dren with it Variety’ of oral verbal problems from tJici r 
life situations ami help ihtni I 0 analyse problems to 
w]iai kind of ope rat ions In he used at differeol 
St I u :ll inns 

Relent ion of certain fuels faddlitor fticls, 
multiplication facts) are necessary, plenty a,f recita- 
tion of these bitve to lake place in the class But this 
musL be done in a variety of interesting and culling 
ways (Ilcut, say, ice. write and use I 


¥**$*****$**$*** 

What Is Teaching All About 


1 - 1 eachers caring TOUCH mak es every child go fan 

E - High EXPECTATIONS inspire him to reach for a siar n 

Al - Positive ATTITUDES can achieve truly impossible 

C “ For sincerity and £ARE is what a pupil really asks, 

H - Let's HELP them to discover, what they already know, 

I - With total IN V OLVEMEN f make their minds hnrn anH 

glow, 

N - Accept their IN AUGH TUN ESS with asenseofhijmnur and 

jest, 

G - GIVE freely and fully of yourself teacher and from 

children. 

You will get nothing but the very BEST!!!! 
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Multiple -Intelligence 


In 1904 French psychologists Alfred Binnm 
find til s group of colleagues tried lo develop a means 
of determining which primary grade students were H ai 
risk" for failure so they can he provided with remedial 
attention They formulated (he intelligence icsls. 
Though it is it very posilive attempt, they assumed that 
There is something culled "intelligence" and ran be 
objectively measured and reduced 10 a single number 
or "L Q." score They assumed lhat iniclltgenee is a 
single entity and that it could be measured by a stnf.le 
paper and .pencil instrument The intelligence tests 
became wide spread fur almost a country 

After Hit years of the development of intelli- 
gence test, psychologist Howard Gardner challenged 
I Elis commonly held belief In his bonk "Frames of 
Mind" be treared "intelligence" at a properly er more 
preciously - a sel of human potential* - that exists 
■only inside the head of the isolated individual. Hi$ 
further researches and studies lead him and his col- 
leagues to believe (bill intelligence is ■cnnLexluabscd" 
and "distributed". 'CoutektualisecT mans lhal we 
coucievc intelligence in terms of the purlieu] ar social 
and cultural context in which the individual lives, 
'distribution' means lhal a significant pari of an indi- 
viduals, intelligence exists outside his er her head, 
inhering in the human nr material resources that he or 
she lias or {cun make} available. 

Slating thai our culture has defined intelli- 
gence very narrowly. Gardner proposed that Ihcre nrc 
multiple intelligence with autonomous intelligence 
capacities. In Ins Multiple Intelligence theory he 
speaks ofal least seven basic intelligences Thus he 
suggests Lhat (here are probably truly Others This he 
sougbi to broaden (he scope oF human potential be- 
yond ihe confines of tO score 

The seven basic intelligences tie proposed are 
verbal - 

1 Linguistic Intelligence 

2 Logical - Mathematical intelligence 

3 Spatial Intelligence 

4 Body - Kinesthetic Intelligence 

5 Rhythmic - Musical Intelligence 

6 Inter-personal Intelligence 

7 Intra-personal Intelligence 


1. Verbal Linguistic Intelligence This intelli- 
gence is responsible foi production of language 
and all (tin complex possibilities that follow, 
i nc ludtng pncl ry . hymo u 1 , Story tel li tig , g ram ma ( . 
metaphors. Similes, abstract reasoning, symbolic 
thinking, conceptual patterning, reading, writing 
This intelligence can be seen id Sudi people as 
pods play writers, story tellers, novelists, pub- 
lic Speakers, comedians writers, journalist? 

2. Logical - hi a I hematic at Intelligence The abil- 
ity lu use numbers (as mathematician accoun- 
tant, statistician} and to reason well {as scicnlisi . 
computer programmer or lawyers') This is most 
often associated with scientific thinking, induc- 
tive and dcducling thought process. It involves 
I tic capacity io rei-Dgni.se palters, work With ab- 
stract symbols discern relationships and see con- 
ncciiOns between separate pieces of informa- 
tions ll involves ail the capacity to categorise 
classify, infer, generalise, calculate and hypoth- 
esis to sit rag 

3 Visual - Spatial Intelligence The ability 10 
perceive visual - spatial world accurately {e.g 
hunter, scout, guide), in perform transformations 
lipnu I he sc percept i p ns t C g a n i nter ifl 1 decora - 
tor. architect, artist, inventor) sc os it is ny to 
colour. Ime, shape, form. Space nlnd relationship 
between these elements. The base of 1 his intelli- 
gence is the sense 0 -f sight Tile ability loira 
■cLenta I images and pictures in mind 

4 Body i Kinesthetic Intelligence The ability of 
using one's body 10 express ideas and feeling? 
(e.g actor dancer, Slhlctc) ability to use the 
hands 10 produce and transfer things {craft per- 
son, sculptor, mechanic, surgeon) "Learning by 
doing" lias long been recognised a? an t mpp n a nl 
part of education This intelligence includes 
p hy s i cul ski I Is sueJi as eoeirdi nail no . balance , dex- 
terity. strength, flexibility and Speed Us well as 
tactile capacity (e g riding a bike, roller skate, 
typing) 

-V Rhythmic - Musical Intelligence The capacity 
to i'KOg raise and use rhythmic and tona] patterns, 
and sensiiiviiy to sounds from Lhc environment, 
liuihud voice and rouaiea E i nst rinotents Tlir s intel- 
ligence C;i.n be seen m advertising people, profes- 
sional musicians, composers,. music teachers. 
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rock groups etc Of all forms of Intelligence, the 
‘consciousness altering" effecs of music and 
rhythm is probably the greateS-L. 

6. liner- personal intelligence This involves Lite 
ability to vtork cooperatively with Ollier people, 
i he ability to cOflunufLicatc verbally and non-t'er- 
bally will* other pcppEe, Ihe capacity to notice the 
distinctions among other, their moods. tempera- 
liter £i, motivations and respond accordingly, ihe 
ability lo emphasis with others feelings, rent's, 
anticipations and beliefs (fi.g, counselors, there- 
pi it& politician and religious leaders). 

7. In Era- person a I Intelligence This involves self 
knowledge and the ability Lo act on the basis of 
that knowledge. Il involves knowledge of the 
Interna] a sped s of self, such as feelings, emo- 
tional responses, thinking process, self reflec- 
tion and spiritual realities, an actual picture of 
one's slicmrlhs and Jimiiaiioas, inner moods, in- 
tentions, motivations, temperament and desires 

1 Mm personal intelligence allows us Co be Con- 
scious of our consciousness, lo ssep back front 
ourselves and watch ourselves as an outside ob- 
sexvei. It provides els the capacity to experience 
wholeness nnd unity, fo dream and aclualise the 
possible. (c,g philosophers, psychiatrists, spiri- 
tual counsellors etc j 

The beauty of this frame work of iniu 1 1 igenct 
IS that nil of ha vd dll these intelligence .Some of them 
ate developed more than the nihcrs in each individual. 
Wc do not know bow to use all those. Bit! we have 
within us the capacity EO act i vale a l|| of our intelli- 
gences 1 Another good new's IS that intelligence tt no 
more a static entity. Each of these intelligence can he 
taught and developed in a persoo. 

Each t ni el lige ncc can be taught as a suhjee t in ■ 
Us own rig hi For e.g Rhythmic and Music skills, 
language. Ail And Mathematical skills AS formal sub- 
ject skillfull body movement as physical education, 
dance, drama and social skills for effective function- 
ing of Our society 

Each intelligence can be used as a menus of 
teaming using body for learning vocabulary, music 
tfl leach mat he mat tea. art, {drawing, painting and SCLLtp- 
ture) for different periods Of history and different 
cultures and so on. 

The students may be taughl about multiple 
intelligence, liow lo assess them how to strengthen 
(hens and how In actively use them in learning and in 
every day life 


The following are brief descriptions of how 
each type of intelligence works and the types of 
activities children with each type of intelligence seem 
io enjoy 

Linguistic Intelligence 

Sensitivity to Ihe meaning and order of words 
and to the varied used of language 

The child loves stories, jukes, riddles, tongue 

twister, and trivia. 

A child with I linguistic intelligence : 

* decs very well in school situations. 

* reads a ad writes well, 

* spells easily, enjoys word games, 

* spends a lot of lime in the book corner. 

* asks for experience charts, 

* Fcincrabcrs new words easily 
Log! cal - M ilhcnutin I Intel Jijjc nee 

Thu ability lo handle long chains of reason- 
ing. to recognize pasterns in ihe world. 

A child wiih sjrengih in ihi.s type of intelli- 
gence loves So think conceptually, see patterns, "fig- 
ure ii out," 'Question, wonder, and compute 

A child with high logical -mathematical Intelli- 
gence : 

4 loves Collections. 

* enjoys SOiti ng act ivi Lies, puzzles, brain-teaser 

challenges, numbers, and computer games 

Spatial Intelligence 

The ability to sec the physical world accu- 
rately and translate il into new forms 

This child loves, to imagine real things, draw 
real representations, knows where everything is, and 
is fascinated with contraptions. 

A child with si rone spatial intelligence 

* loves art and eraTi activities. 

* 


enjoys maps and charts. 



* loves videos stud photos, 

* like puzzles and mazes , 

* enjoys coiour and design. 

6ody-(kincitlieti( I n t c J I E ge □ c c 

A Ime-tuiied ability to use the body and handle 

objects 

This child loves la touch, stroke ihi ngs, fidg- 
ets, is very active This child is in tune wild bodily 
sensations, is a clever mimic of m annex is si is, gels 
"gut* feelings 

A Child with strong bodily kinesthetic Lnlclli- 
genee : 

* enjoys any liking alltlellC, 

* fixes Jfcings, 

* loyes role playing. 

* is a born actor/jtctress, 

* adores process ait and working with sensory 
male rials 

Khy th mic-IMuvk at In trill gchto 

SensLuvity to sounds in the environment, pitch, 
melody rhythm, and lone 

A child with strong musical intelligence loves 
to sing. hum. chant, or itukui patterned rhythms 

A child with strong musical intelligence 

■ enjoys music. 

■ remembers melodies. 


* keeps a beat with musical instruments,, 
x shows strong preferences in music, 

* enjoys poetry, 

* enjoys the listening center. 

In I e r-pc rsxtn a t Intelligence 

The ability to notice, communicate with, and 
appreciate others 

This child loves people, can empathize, is 
'sl reel smart*, and volunteers often This child is a 
natural leader, mediates arguments between other 
UuLdicn, and makes new friends effortlessly, 

A child with strong inter - personal intelli- 
gence: 

* loves cooperative games. 

* enjoys group problem - solving activities. 
[jUm-Persunal [mdligence 

Sensitivity to one‘s own "inner feelings " 

This child day dreams, enjoys I he private world 
of imagination. has high ideals and seems very inde- 
pendent 

The eh Lid uuh a high degree of nil impersonal 
intelligence : 

* prefers La be alone. 

* keeps a diary, 

* has well developed personal hobbies. 

* 'marches to the beat of a different drummer 1 
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Some children need lo try out id can several times before 
finding what works, i e. how to- make a building balance or how to 
' create a mobile that is stable Mistakes are a very important part 
^cif ihe learning process. Be sure to lot children know that mi staked" 

ate a great way for learning what, -doesn't wort “^i T= : E .. r . 
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Wall Paper 


Find Out the number or roNs ofYiaEJ paper needed using Ifce chart below 


Heighl of the 
room 

Tile distance round the room including doors and windows. 

it 

9 

10 

1 1 

E 2 

u 

1 4 

E5 

Tfr 

17 

1ft 

19 

2D 


Re] 

Is of paper needed 

2.0 

4 

j 

i 

* 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

ft 

ft 

a 

1.1 

4 

4 

5 

I 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

ft 

S 

9 

9 

24 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1 

7 

ft 

ft 

9 

9 

ID 

ID 

2.6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

a 

ft 

9 

9 

|0 

10 

11 

2 ft 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

ft 

ft 

9 

9 

ID 

it> 

1 1 

12 

3,1 

5 

6 

6 

7 

a 

a 

9 

9 

itt 

1 1 

1 1 

12 

12 


I Calculate I he number of rolls needed 


]| 

Lit 

IV 

V 


HejghL nf the 
room 

1 Cflgtll of the 
waits fail i round) 

Rolls needed 

1.2 

12 

6 

2 6 

1 ft 


2.D 

9 


i.a 

14 


2 ft 

1 9 


JJ 

10 


2 6 

t 1 


1 1) 

1 ft 

J 


If ;i wall I!r 2 A m find ilie longcsl Jcngili of walls you could fi\ paper with (i) 6 ml!* <ii] 7 E0 I Js 
uni 9 rot] s 

If I he distance of the 1 1 ■- round the room is 16 m wh.it is Ik largest height you could fix paper 
the r’ooiti with CO 7 mils fiij 9 rolls; 

A roon MicuStiTOi. 4 m by 5 metre The heigh I x% 1 X m What is rh« eosi of papering ilic wait ai 
Rs.lUlO/* per roll 

F md the number of rolls of paper needed lu paper the tallowing rooms if the heighl of (he rooms 
lire the 7 J in 

H 



4 in 


£i) 


5 ni 



J ifi 


(iiil 


1 m 


(iv) 


2 m 


2 m 



."i ID 


2 m 2 n ii 


ft m 


Exploring Mathematics 



There arc eleven match Sticks laid an I he table. The game .a p laved by IW'O pavers The 1* 0 P^r* 
take i ni ns la remove 12. □ r 3 nrnlcii sticks from i tic Table The winner the one who removes 1 he match 

stick. 


The rum is io find out it sinning strategy 

Since von can remove only 3, 2. or * march sticks at a umc. always Leave a inuliiplc of 4 
]f y&U arc playing With somebody who knows this trick, yon have (a Start the game if you want 

] ifynu play the game with Z l match will you he abie io win '' 

l If you can take 1, 3, or 4 matches al a time from It can you win 1 . 


on < ho table 

io wi n . 


I If y&U can take 4. 5- oi 6 matches at a time from 36 can you win '' 

■I If you can take 4. 5. 6. OT T miHChes from 3? can you win 1 

5 Find ouL a general Strategy irrespective of the Siae of the leap and whalcvcr the choice of number tP 
takeaway. 



The Feeling Of A Slow Learner 


I want 10 read, to read like the other sw dents 

I don't want to be called names STUPID I ILLITERATE! DUMB' HOPELESS f 
I am not all thdt, I sm just stow 

No one really cares. No one wants to talk and listen to me 

Why ^ Because it would be degrading for them 
But how do I feet ^ Like a worm sometimes 
A little worm, having always to crawl Into a hole 

People call me names, I get hurt 

People scold me* for mv slowness, I get hurt 

Tell them, tc El them that 1 loo am human 1 have ledmgs 

Manv things bother me but I dare not say anything 

J fear people laughing at me behindi my back 

People pointing lingers at me 

People giving me sympathetic looks and smiles 

I am a person but socnetimc.H I feel like a worm 
] want to open myself, lam a beautiful person inside 
I want to have friends; to have people who care and Jove me 

Should 1 take the first step ? What if they reject me 1 Whal if 

Sometimes ! wonder if people do care for me 

People say they care, they say they want to be friends 

But why, why evcFyntne I sec them and greet them 

They turn away shamefaced and pretend that they've never .seen me 

I am lost, alone in this world 
that is why l withdraw from others, 
why 1 close tightly like a bud 

I don 1 ! like people probing about my life 
asking inquisitive questions, playing God 
I. feel that they do that because they feel it's their duty 
not because 1 hey want to or because they care 
I WANT TO BE WANTED ' 

I will open up when I fully trust them 

Don’t force it out of me 

Don't make me say things 1 don't want to 

PLEASE LISTEN. E 100 AM A PERSON 

PLEASE LOVE ME AS A PERSON 

LOVE ME AS A PERSON OR, LOVE ME NOT AT ALL 1 
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The Mind Of A Child 

The mind of a child is a beautiful placc 5 
An Eden where many things grow, 

A garden of beauty where sheltered by love 
Grow flowers in row upon row. 

The mind of a child is a wonderful place 
Where wished and dreams are quite real. 

And kittens and puppies and gingerbread men 
Can talk and can actually fed 

The mind of a child is a mystical place 
Where character grows like a tree 
And children become either better or worse 
From actions of you or of me. 

Herbert Parker 
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Dear Friends 

Wc limit ym for your support 10 PATHWAYS At [he beginning of IbLS new year we request your 
continuous support and encouragement in two ways First of all we need articles from you RemcmbCi me 
'PATHWAYS' 3 S a 'sharing pcrs-c ei-l-c ' for all or ns for our professional growth Please do w rite your efforts 
111 innovating your teaching strategies. your successes, your failures and your reelings Please do ihtlfe 
yourself with others Secondly, we request yotl to conttibuLc (tS. 40 f- Id I the nexl years' issues Mate sure 
ihilE some or you friends also join yOn in experiencing PATHWAYS hy their contributions You may use this 
form 1 □ Ell ni names and, addresses of friends who inipht like to receive PATHWAYS and then return it in us 
Please collect their contribution iiud send it to us with yours hy MO /D D only m the name or ihu 
E Oil C ATI Q IV A L PLANNING GROUP- 

Thank you foryemr continutTij* rtuppori. Oul best wishes for 1997. 
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